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CHICAGO FACES $27 MILLION OF FACTS 


The Chicago School System this week shot into lead position in the salary competi- 
tion for teachers in urban areas, with a flat $500 raise across the board. Third 
largest big city school system in the country, Chicago now is running neck-and-neck 
with wealthy suburban areas such as Scarsdale, N. Y.,and Bewerly Hills, Calif. 





The city's salary range, beginning Oct, 15, will start at $5000 for teachers with 
a bachelor's degree and reach a maximum of $9750 with a doctorate. The latter figure 
includes longevity increases and is $1250 above the maximum for last year. Raises of 
$25 a month for each additional five years of service will be added to salaries of 
veteran teachers at the 20th, 25th, and 35th year of service. The provision is already 
in effect for the 30th year. 





Voted by the School Board acting as a committee, the new scale is slated to be given 
a final okay Oct. 14. Pay increases will total about $3 million for the remainder of 
the year and more than $12 million in 1960. The increase for the remainder of 1959, 
which was outlined in a supplemental budget for the year, will come from an unexpected 
windfall in state aid; funds for 1960 will come from increased state aid and an increase 
in the tax rate assessed on local property, approved this year by the legislature. 





Equally as dramatic as the pay hike is the city's schedule for lowering its pupil- 
teacher ratio, also adopted last week. The plan calls for a drop from the present 
37.5 to 35 by February, 1960, and to 34 by next September. A major plank in the city's 
“quality education program," it will involve hiring several hundred teachers for Chicago 
students, counted at 452,080 last year. 





The pay scale was first proposed by Chicago Supt. Benjamin C. Willis last July. At 
that time, he said, "The major issue to be faced by this Board of Education and all 
other boards, wherever they may be in this country, is ‘what is an appropriate pay 
schedule for members of the teaching staff. . .?' This is of transcending importance 
because quality of instruction depends on quality teachers." Mr. Willis sharpened the 
issue when he asked the board to decide what would be an adequate pay schedule to at- 
tract teachers to the city of Chicago. Last week Mr. Willis commented: "The board 
has faced a major issue."' Raises and additional teachers will cost nearly $27 million. 





Starting salaries for the five biggest city school systems, listed by size of student 
population, are: New York, $4500; Los Angeles, $4750; CHICAGO, $5000; Detroit, $4700; 
and Philadelphia, $4000. Chicago papers seem to approve of the schools’ recently a- 
chieved salary ranking. Here are editorial comments: Chicago Tribune - "The money 
will be well spent if it attracts better qualified candidates and if it improves the 
performance of veterans"; Chicago American - "The total (of increased costs) comes close 
to $27 million. We know of no better way to spend the money than on education. . . One 
great purpose of the raises is to attract exceptionally qualified teachers to Chicago 
schools, and above all, to keep them here"; Chicago Daily News - "The increases should 
go far toward insuring the Chicago system an adequate supply of competent teachers. 
Competition for teachers is fierce and will continue to be so until .. . more young 
people are persuaded that teaching is not a pauper's job." 
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MEET MISS OTHMAR, TEACHER OF THE WEEK 


An estimated 54 million North Americans will be watching a love affair this week-- 
the tender emotion of Linus, youngest of the "Peanuts" gang, for Miss Othmar, his 

first grade teacher. Of Miss Othmar, Linus says, @ 
"Like all good teachers, she has in her being a 
touch of the spirit, fired by the dedication of 
her calling’ --and then dissolves into tears 
from the sheer beauty of his own words. 





Other "Peanuts" characters, who discuss Miss 
Othmar with Linus, include: Charlie Brown, who, 
for some reason or other, feels that nobody likes 
him; Snoopy, a very personable dog; Lucy, three- 
time winner of the title, "World's No. 1 Fuss Bud- 
get"; and Violet, a sprightly little girl who 
looks--and sometimes acts--as if she's carrying a 
world of knowledge in her head. Violet is con- 
convinced that Charlie Brown is a hopeless case. 











VIOLET 


Three hundred and fifty papers in the United States and Canada, with a combined 
circulation of 18 million and an average readership estimated at three individuals 
per paper, carry the "Peanuts" daily strip. Its creator is 35-year old Charles M. 
Schulz, World War II veteran and father of four, who has drawn the gang for United 
Features Syndicate since 1950. Cartoonist Schulz has won popularity among readers of 
all ages and been honored by the 1956 "Cartoonist of the Year" award by the National 
Cartoonist Society and the 1958 "Humorist of the Year" award of the Yale Record, among 
others. Referring to kids ("peanuts"), Schulz says: "They're delightful, lovable, 
funny, irresistible and wonderfully unpredictable. I hate to see them grow out of the 


peanut stage." @ 


ON THE NEWSSTANDS 


If you need further proof that education is a lead story today, take a look at your 
newsstand. Current issues of three national magazines carry important articles on 
various aspects of the subject. 








Lead article in October Harper's is a critique on the University of Wisconsin by 
David Boroff, a follow-up to his articles of last year on Harvard, Sarah Lawrence, 
and Brooklyn College, where he teaches English. The October Atlantic has an analysis 
of recent changes in Soviet schooling by Ernest J. Simmons, authority on Russian 
writers and a frequent visitor to the USSR. Look for Oct. 27 (on newsstands the 13th) 
examines in words and pictures a growing phenomenon in U. S. education--the married 
student who stays on campus to get his graduate degree. 





YOU PAYS YOUR MONEY AND YOU GETS YOUR DEGREE 


Diploma mills calling themselves "colleges or universities" and conferring "quick- 
way" degrees, usually mail-order, are taking in an estimated $75 million annually and 
heavily damaging U. S. prestige abroad, according to the American Council on Education. 





The council says: "With perhaps as many as 750,000 'students' annually, many of them 
in other countries, the bogus educational institutions are causing foreigners to ques- 
tion the integrity and quality of American education." Reports of the problem by U. S. @ 





officials abroad provided impetus for the council's decision to investigate the prob- 
lem. The resultant study is "American Degree Mills" by Robert H. Reid, published this 
week. 





AS HIGH AS THE SKY, AS BROAD AS THE LAND 


Tremendous expansion, in depth and scope, is the most certain characteristic of 
American education in the future. How much of the growth will come through schools 
and colleges as we know them is unclear. Certainly, services to youth will not di- 
minish nor will adult education reach a plateau. Nevertheless, the "Texas-sized" de- 


velopment in tomorrow's education will likely occur outside school systems and inside 
business enterprises. 





These are the opinions of Lawrence D. Haskew, vice president and dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Texas. Mr. Haskew writes to the question, "What Is 
the Educational Image of the Future?" in the pilot issue of Overview, whose first reg- 
ular edition in January, 1960, will incorporate into its format two existing magazines, 
The School Executive and Educational Business. 














Mr. Haskew writes, "The continued education of our adult, working population seems 
to be a must in the exploding times in which we live and shall live. Formal school- 
ing of the young will become more and more simply a prelude to a life-long career of 
study in some sort of school." He predicts "a major revolution in educational tech- 
niques and procedures" within the next half-century, as “teaching people successfully 
gets thoroughly entwined in the profit motives and technological free-wheeling of 
American industry."' He also expects the day when the Director of Education for a 
major corporation will be in a position equal to the Director of Production. 


Another highly important characteristic of tomorrow's education is "a more uniform 
common core of learnings. . . a response to the move toward education as an instrument 
of national policy." The emphasis in any one field--in science, in mathematics, or 
in English, for instance--will vary from decade to decade but it will be nation-wide 
when it occurs. "At the same time we can expect the variations of schools and col- 
leges around a common core to proceed apace," with public interest demanding experi- 
mentation and comprehensiveness. 





A final Haskew prediction is more nearly adequate financial aid for schools and 
colleges. "National interest in education. . .," he writes, "can no longer be with- 
stood on the financial front." A major breakthrough must come soon if Americans are 
"to think as big as they can act." The question of Federal support is already moot. 
"The only remaining questions are wnen and how. It seems no great act of soothsaying 
to set an outside timetable of ten years, and to predict an unsystematized, multifac- 
eted pattern of Federal support with the principles embodied in the present Murray- 
Metcalf Bill eventually becoming dominant." 





Mr. Haskew builds his image of the future on the realities of the present. He se- 
lects four which seem to have special portent: 

(1) World recognition of organized education as the instrument of human progress 
- "Nationalism and education are being accepted as inevitable partners in shaping 
human destiny." 

(2) America's "child-centered" way of life - "Americans today from nearly all so- 
cial strata, are devoting unprecedented time, energy, and money to serving their 
children." 

(3) Increasing acceptance of the school as an adjunct of organized enterprise - 
"Business executives are saying it pays off, governmental executives are saying it 
is essential, voluntary associations are saying it is here to stay as a normal and 
expeditious way of coping with never~ending social change." 

(4) Viability of the American individual and social order - “Viability has many 
origins, but for our purposes one of these deserves special mention. The Man-on-the- 
Street is participating actively and effectively in shaping his educational system. 
He has a voice and he is using it, he is interested and concerned about it, apparent- 
ly more so every day." 











Box score on the status of legislation of interest to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as released by Secretary Flemming recently, 
gives the first half of the 86th Congress something less than A for ef- 

fort as far as education is concerned. Here it is: House and Senate 
hearings, only, for elementary and secondary school construction; noth- @ 
ing on higher education construction; bill reported from the House on ed- 
ucation of children of military personnel in school closure situations; 
hearing in the House on amendments to Public Laws 815 and 874 for finan- 

cial aid to school districts in Federally impacted areas. 














In connection with legislation affecting elementary and secondary schools, the House 
Education and Labor Committee reported the Metcalf bill to the House, and the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee reported the McNamara bill with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute to the Senate--which actions constituted the end of the line 
for this session. The Housing Act of 1959, minus the $50 million program for college 
classrooms but including $200 million for a variety of college housing, got the 
President's signature after two previous vetoes. 





Here's a tip. You might have to wait a couple of years, but in case you're think- 
ing of refurbishing your school with something really decorative, Lynda Lee Mead, Miss 
America of 1959, plans to teach. Other prospective qualifications will include a 
master's degree in English and perhaps a year of European study in languages. 





> Gallaudet College of Washington, D. C., only college in the world dedicated to the 
education of the deaf, opened this week with a student body of approximately 410 stu- 
dents. Gallaudet's campus includes a graduate school and classes for elementary 
students up to the ninth grade. 





They're Packing Them In Dept.: In Tucson, Ariz., the approximately 70,000 stu- 
dent enrollment this year is larger than the total city population when the 1950's 
began. One thing remains constant--they're still on double sessions. In Miami, Fla., © 
the biggest school year ever, with close to 149,000 pupils, will see triple shifts in 
four senior high schools. And in Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., a two-year delay in 
construction of a new high school has resulted in staggered sessions, with high school 
students arriving at four different times. 





 Died--Sumner H. Slichter, 67, Harvard University professor of economics and author- 
ity in the field. 


> NEWSMAKERS --W. Noel Johnston, executive director of the American College Public 
Relations Assn., appointed vice-president for university relations, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. His successor is Frank L. Ashmore, formerly director of development and 
public relations at Randolph-Macon Woman's College. >» John F. Morse, on leave as 
vice-president of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., appointed chief of 
student loan program under National Defense Education Act. >> Dr. George L. Osterwise, 
director of secondary education, Montgomery County, Md., named superintendent of schools 
of combined district headquartered at Ballston Spa, N. Y. >> Westley F. Pittmann of 
Fort Bragg, Calif., schools, assuming superintendency of Patterson Union High School 
District, Patterson, Calif., succeeding the late Ivan Larsen. 
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